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VHAT IS INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION? 


In all parts of America today there is much dis- 
cussion of what appears to be a new type of educa- 
tion called “Intercultural Education.” Here and 
there are a few persons who speak of it with authority, 


but by and large there is confusion as to what it is 


all about. Thousands of teachers and administrators 
are seeking ideas and plans which they may incor- 
porate in their systems, but as yet there seems to be 
no very clear conception of the real roots of the 
movenient. To many teachers the term, Intercultural 
Education, suggests something vastly different from 
education as they have previously conceived of it. 
Many consider it a set of newfangled ideas about 
teaching which will be popular only for a time, and 
therefore they are not much concerned. Some, view- 
ing it as an additional discipline for teachers already 
overburdened with plans and activities, are resentful. 
Many of those who discuss the matter with greatest 
enthusiasm view intercultural education as interim 
devices designed to counterbalance delinquency, cul- 
ture-group tensions, and social problems incident to 
the war. Consequently, much interest is evinced in 
the “Springfield Plan,” a “Chicago Unit,” the “Santa 
Barbara System,” and so on. 

The idea is not new but had its origin some years 
ég0 in the efforts of Rachel Davis-DuBois, a teacher 
in the schools of New Jersey, to bring about better 
feeling among children of diverse religious and cul- 
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tural backgrounds. Mrs. DuBois and those working 
with her coined the term, and around materials and 
techniques which they developed were organized both 
the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education and 
the Intercultural Education Workshop. Dr. DuBois 
has in the past ten years given courses in this field 
at Columbia, Boston, Temple, and New York univer- 
sities, and the University of California. However, 
it is in relation to problems accentuated by the war 
that the idea has gained wide attention. 

From the many discussions of Intercultural Edu- 
cation, certain implications regarding general educa- 
tion in America have emerged which should be of 
tremendous importance in the postwar planning now 
in progress and of permanent effect on our philosophy 
of education. The very fact that in this emergency 
we have been made to realize the need of some type 
of education to counteract the results of our pre- 
viously learned ways of thinking and of living to- 
gether implies that we need to evaluate our total ap- 
proach to education. 

In any society, the matter of educating the young 
is the concern of all the adult members of the com- 
munity, although the formal task is delegated to 
chosen leaders. Since from a very early period the 
American population has been composed of people 
from many cultures, the confession that Intercul- 
tural Education is new is an admission that we have 
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never developed a pattern of education suitable for 
our national population. A retrospective glance in 
light of this fact and in view of certain national 
trends reveals many defects in our social fabric at- 
tributable to this failure. Teachers are, in a sense, 
agents delegated by this adult community to perform 
certain functions incident to the maturing of its 
young. They are in our society accorded the place 
given to the wise and revered in so-called primitive 
society. Through them, the young become familiar 
with the achievements of the group to which the par- 
ents belong; are thrilled and inspired by stories of 
the group’s great ones, which have inspiration for 
contemporary living. Through them, the young learn 
skills essential for participation in the basie activities 
of the group and are given leadership in experiences 
of co-operative and creative living. One special ob- 
jective of this educative process is that the young 
may know the channels through which culture has 
come to their parent’ and to them. Yet, in America, 
despite cultural diversity among parents, we have 
taught history largely as if all were descendants of 
the Mayflower and were family omnibuses in which 
only Anglo-American ancestors were taking a ride. 
Since parents have been of varied backgrounds, no 
school could fully discharge its obligation to the par- 
ents of a community which did not make its eurricu- 
lum include something of the cultural heritage of 
ach group represented by its pupils. If, for example, 
there were in a community parents of English, Ger- 
man, Irish, Italian, and African backgrounds, teach- 
ers in that community could not do a job commen- 
surate with their obligation to parents without having 
some knowledge of the cultural achievements of each 
of these peoples, without some knowledge of their 
great ones and of the worth-while social inventions 
which they had developed. One experience of a 
teacher in a western elementary school will illustrate: 
Only occasionally were there Negro children in my 
classes, but invariably when we came to a section of geog- 
raphy where there was a picture of a very savage-looking 
individual said to be a ‘‘typical Negro’’ my little Negro 
children would hide their faces! How embarrassed I was 
and how I wished that I knew something about Negro 
people with which I could relieve my pupils’ chagrin. But 
the only thing I knew about Afro-Americans was of their 
arrival here in 1619 and their subsequent enslavement. 


This teacher was not equipped to do the task 
delegated to her by a population of diversified eul- 
tural backgrounds. 

Today, we realize that the frustration in many 
adults began in the classroom where, constantly hear- 
ing of the achievements of other kinds of people and 
learning nothing concerning people like themselves, 
they got no sense of personal worth and dignity. 
Likewise, superiority complexes and antisocial atti- 
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tudes which result in community tensions Can be 
traced to a single cultural emphasis where the popn. 
lation is diversified. A textbook like “World History 
in the Making,” purporting to give the achievement 
of mankind from prehistoric times until 1789 AD, 
makes no mention of certain important contributions 
developed before Europe emerged as a civilized egy, 
munity—to wit, that China had produced the compass, 
gunpowder, and movable type; that Africans jor 
using iron while Europe was using bronze; and that 
India had developed great systems of philosophy anj 
religion. It is easy then for white children to agsynp 
that all culture emanated from European white 
Asked why she thought white people were superior, ; 
high-school girl replied, “Because we have had ¢l. 
ture longer than other people.” She had not bec 
told of China’s approximate 4,000 years of contin: 
ous culture. Another pupil in the same group, askej 
why white people objected to association with 
Negroes, answered, “Because they have all bea 
slaves.” She had not been taught about slavery ip 
the history of white peoples nor about the white in. 
dentured servants in America whose early status was 
comparable to that of the African servants. Thex 
children had not been taught facts of history that 
were balanced and could be used in a fair evaluation 
of other peoples and achievements. 

Another problem that has particularly challenged 
social agencies lies in the difficulties of first- and 
second-generation children whose parents came from 
Old World cultures highly divergent from the dom- 
nant American pattern. These parents were reluctant, 
and in many instances rightly so, to slough off all the 
lovely and meaningful customs and standards which 
had made life rich and satisfying to them. The only 
ways they knew of building ethical character and 
establishing social controls were inherited from ther 
own culture. These they wished to share with thei 
children. But the prevailing standards for Amer 
‘anism seemed to the children to demand a complete 
break with Old World traditions. Consequently, grave 
misunderstanding grew up between parents and chil 
dren, making both unhappy and presenting grave 
problems to social agencies. The problem was esp- 
cially serious among orientals and southern Kuropetl 
families. Much of it might have been avoided i 
somewhere in our educational procedure recognitiot 
of the valid and unique traditions of these peopl? 
had been given and if we had not in many instance 
insisted on rigid conformity to an Americanist 00 
clearly articulated but looking askance at variatil 
from Anglo-American tradition. A perhaps exagg 
ated idea of that Americanism is seen in the si! 
of the social worker who, after visiting a family, write 
in her report: “Almost Americanized, not quite. 
They still eat Italian food.” 
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proBER 20, 1945 
We are beginning to realize some of the dire con- 


pquences ot building an educational philosophy in 


»erica without seeking to understand customs and 
ial controls having other than “old-stock Ameri- 


7” sanction. Fredérie M. Thrasher’ has pointed out 
icher probability of crime among children of for- 
ton i parents than among those of native parent- 


ve, He write 
\merican-born children of foreigners are more likely to 
»mit crimes than native-born persons of native parent- 
and the reason for this, strange as it may sound to 
,e-hundred-per-cent American, is not because they 
ildren of immigrants but because they are Amer- 
sons and are no longer controlled by the traditions and 
stoms which keep their parents in the paths of recti- 
In one important sense it may be said that Ameri- 
nization is one of the chief causes of crime in the United 


Our schools have been our chief agents in this 

ericanization that did not relate the sanctions of 
preizu-born parents and those of Americans in such 
yay as to give their children stabilizing values from 
oth. In some instances, where groups have realized 
at public-school teachers were not equipped to per- 
wm this task for them, they have established schools 
f their own. Louis Adamic? explains this in describ- 


nx such a school among the Greeks at Tarpon 
pprings; 

Behind this are several factors and motives. One is 
he intense Greek national egoism. Another is that Greek 
mmigrants, like every other kind of immigrant, want 
heir children to grow up into good adults. They them- 
brought up in a certain ethical, religious sys- 
m in the old country. Now in a new world full of 
range influences they maintain their ethical religious 


lves were 


stitutions to ineuleate in the young what they consider 
he right or stabilizing values and standards. 


In recent studies of race riots, community tensions, 
id juvenile delinquency, the idea that “aggression is 
has proved 
incidents. 


tien the consequence of frustration” 
determining the causes for 
any of the fomenters and participants were found 
) be persons who had suffered frustration in some 
tea of their lives and were seeking compensation 

Teachers have been puzzled by the 
ilagonism of many Negro children toward white 
pers and by a belligerent attitude on the part 
Social agencies, alarmed at the 


fective in 


a new role. 


t Negro parents. 

iveness of Negro people coming from southern 
Puuunities into northern industrial centers, have 
ound much of it a result of frustrations in other 


' Fred ‘derie M. Thrasher, ‘‘Are Our Criminals Foreign- . 


in ‘Our Racial and National Minorities,’’ p. 698. 
by Brown and Roucek. Prentice-Hall: New York, 


2 From Many Lands,’’ p. 124. 


Harper and Brothers, 
ew York. 
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areas; Negroes denied service in the Army and Navy, 
in WACS and WAVES, and subjected to indignities 
when received; the difficulty of Negro parents to get 
jobs in all kinds of industry; the difficulty of Negro 
families to get decent houses—all these frustrations 
were making parents and children alike aggressive 
in areas where they could express their hurt. Their 
sense of frustration coupled with the teachers igno- 
rance of these facts and of certain Negro achieve- 
ments and activity resulted in strained situations in 
many schools. When teachers began to read Negro 
newspapers and magazines and through them to see 
the causes of tensions in children, when they began 
to discuss poor housing and other common problems 
and to mention George Washington Carver, Marian 
Anderson, Paul Robeson and their contributions, when 
they began to show an understanding and sympathetic 
interest in things so acutely affecting these pupils, 
attitudes and atmosphere were greatly changed. 

Interviews with New York City children who had 
been destroying property, forming terror groups, and 
playing truant revealed that their basic difficulty was 
frustration in their desires to learn and practice 
skills related to the war effort. They had become 
disgusted when constantly told that they were “too 
young” to participate in cértain war activities. A 
great deal of the difficulty was overcome when the 
school was opened to them after regular hours so that 
they could build model planes to be used in tests and 
do other tasks related to defense. 

Observations such as those cited have caused some 
educators to evaluate our over-all approach to edu- 
cation to see if we cannot do a better job of pre- 
paring our citizens for complete living. Intercultural 
Edueation is this attempt to make our curriculum 
materials representative of the best cultural traditions 
of all Americans. It is designed to give to the chil- 
dren of all backgrounds the significant social insights 
of all the parents. The tremendous interest being 
manifested in this new approach presages the coming- 
of-age of America as a nation and a realization of 
the essential characteristics of education in a democ- 
racy such as ours. Gradually, through the maze of 
Springfield plans, Chicago units, Santa Barbara and 
other systems, will dawn the consciousness that Inter- 
cultural Education is the norm for education in 
America. The present experimentations are first 
steps toward making our educational philosophy com- 
mensurate with our-expanded concept of Democracy. 

In the future we will build our educational pro- 
gram and write curriculum materials with the more 
active co-operation and collaboration of parents and 
laymen. Or at least in all such efforts we will make 
extensive inquiry into the traditions, the arts, the 
effective ethical-religious systems of groups having 
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various backgrounds. By comparison and selection 
we will present the total group wisdom in a way that 
will prevent conflicts in the minds of children between 
what parents cherish and what the American stand- 
ards demand. Schools will actually become the dele- 
gated agencies by which the masses teach what they 
believe to be socially significant. Education will be 
the process by which the nation shares with its young 
the things it feels will insure a good life and not a 
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system arbitrarily set up by the “upper ¢lag” wl 
handed down to the “lower class” as best for its chil, 
dren. Intercultural Education is the beginning of 
this process of bringing a greater degree of proup 
wisdom into education. It heralds the dawn of day 
when in America the home, the school, and Society 
are in happy, relaxed co-operation to effect q more 
perfect flowering of our youth and consequently ; 

richer yield of creative democracy. 





THE WAR SERVICES AND THE POSTWAR 
PROGRAM OF THE ACE 

THE annual report of the American Council on 
Education by George F. Zook, president, reveals a 
variety of services to education costing approximately 
a millicn dollars a year, carried on by the council 
on a nonprofit basis and financed by grants from 
foundations, learned societies, and government agen- 
cies. It also reports a 210-per-cent increase in the 
membership of the council in the past ten years. The 
total membership is now more than 830. One hun- 
dred sixty new members were accepted last year. 
Membership -in the council is institutional, not indi- 
vidual, and consists of national educational asso- 
ciations and organizations having related interests; 
universities, colleges, and technological 
schools; selected private secondary schools; state 
departments of education; and city school systems. 

The council undertook a number of wartime proj- 
ects at the request of various departments of the gov- 
ernment. One of these was the preparation and pub- 
lication in 1944 of a “Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experience in the Armed Services,” 
edited by George P. Tuttle, registrar, University of 
More than 24,000 copies of the guide have 
been sold, largely to the Armed Forces. Another 
handbook urgently needed by the Army and Navy to 
answer the questions of returned veterans eligible for 
schooling under the GI Bill of Rights was compiled 
at the University of Cincinnati under the direction 
of Carter V. Good, professor of education, and pub- 
lished, October 15, with the title, “A Guide to Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Professional Schools in the 
United States.” 

Other wartime services of the council included an 
active participation in the editorial planning of the 
courses of study and texts issued by the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, the distribution of more than 90 
bulletins of information keeping college presidents 
and other school administrators informed of govern- 
ment affairs concerning education, and the distribu- 
tion of bulletins on surplus war property. 


approved 


Illinois. 


Postwar projects include several activities in inter 
national cultural relations; a continuation and expan. 
sion of its program with Latin-American schools: g 
survey of the education of war prisoners; a two-yexy 
investigation of the methods used by the Army and 
Navy in their streamlined educational programs fo 
draftees and their implications for standard schools 
and colleges; a survey of education in Arabic-speak. 
ing countries just recently begun with headquarters 
at Beirut; a consideration of the extension of social 
security to educational institutions; the publication of 
a six-volume series of reports on the study of general 
education, which has been under way since 1939; and 
many other problems of school management mor 
specifie and local. 

The council was established in 1918. Dr. Zook, 
former U. S. Commissioner of Education, has been 
president since 1934. Other officers are elected an- 
nually. The 1945-46 officers are: Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, chair. 
man; Donald B. Tresidder, president, Stanford Uni- 
versity, first vice-chairman; Rufus E. Clement, pres 
dent, Atlanta University, second vice-chairman; the 
Very Reverend Edward V. Stanford, 0.5.A., rector, 
Augustinian College (Washington, D. C.), secretary; 
Coreoran Thom, of the American Security and Tn 
Company, Washington (D. C.), treasurer. The offices 
of the council have been located at 744 Jackson Place 
Washington 6, since 1922. 


ON THE PROBLEMS OF “INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION” 

Ir is by accident rather than design that three cl 
tributions to this number of our journal have to 
with the serious problems that American educatic 
faces in attempting to deal justly with minonl 


groups in the population. The war against Fascis 
in its various forms has brought into high reltl 
many inconsistencies and not a few glaring injustice 

in the American treatment of racial and religiol 
groups. The theory of inherent racial superioml 
and inferiorities, long discredited by science, has 1% 
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lations 
tion of 


heen blotted out by blood. Minority groups as well 

4s majority groups have been called upon to con- 

tribute to the huge price that has been paid for this 
They are not likely to accept without re- 

a continuance of the prejudices that still 
linger—that are bound to linger in a certain propor- 
jon of the population until a new generation has 
- educated away from them. 

The present need, obviously, is not only for toler- 
nee, but also for its sister virtue, patience. Nothing 
is clearer than that deep-lying mores cannot be up- 
woted overnight. What is needed, too, is a deter- 
wination to face the problems as far as possible co- 
operatively rather than in the spirit of conflict. An 
outstanding example of the best road toward progress 
‘sto be found in the interracial conferences and con- 
ructive co-operative programs that are being earried 
on in North Carolina and other southern states, fre- 
quent references to which have appeared in these 
olunns. When students and teachers in Negro and 
white colleges come together to discuss openly and 
‘raukly the ways and means by which racial diserimi- 
yations may be alleviated, and emerge from these dis- 
wssions with definite programs and policies which 
they will make a united effort to put into effect, the 
end of “Jim Crowism” in all its manifold forms may 
uot come tomorrow, but it is very definitely in sight. 
And similar progress can be made by analogous 
uethods in combating other group prejudices. 

This does not mean that a more militant resentment 
{ unjust discriminations is wholly to be condemned. 

s Sharp, even stinging, protests may at times be not 
wily in place but indispensable to a thorough awaken- 
ing of public opinion. One ean even imagine situ- 
ations in which boyeotts or strikes or both would have 
asalutary effect. But, while a militant attitude may 
be justified if only to make clear that insults will not 
be taken “lying down,” permanent progress is more 
ertainly insured by temperate, rational, and co-oper- 
sive methods. It may not always be easy to draw 
the line between reasoned persuasion and something 
kin to coercion, but John Milton revealed a keen 
understanding of human nature when he wrote nearly 


triumph. 
sentment 


wy years ago: 


.. « Who overcomes 
sy force hath overcome but half his foe. 


—W.C.B. 


THE INAUGURATION OF WILLIAM A. 
SHIMER AS PRESIDENT, MARIETTA 
COLLEGE 

\ News release from Marietta (Ohio) College states 
‘at, “probably for the first time in academic history, 
“rvice organizations, youth groups, and farm asso- 
“ations will be officially represented at the inaugura- 
‘00 of a college president” when William Allison 
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Shimer is inducted as the 11th president of the ecol- 
lege, October 20. In the neighboring counties of Ohio 
and West Virginia official representation has been in- 
vited from such organizations as the Future Farmers 
of America, the 4-H clubs, the Grange, the Boy and 
Girl Seouts, the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the Rotary clubs. In addition, 
colleges and universities in a broader area and na- 
tional learned societies are sending delegates. The 
chief speaker is Arthur T. Vanderbilt, dean, New 
York University Law School, and until recently chair- 
man of the U. S. Supreme Court committee to draft 
rules for criminal procedure in Federal courts, 
George White, former governor of Ohio, is to give 
the new president the charge of office. Guy E. 
Snavely, executive director, Association of American 
Colleges, will be guest speaker at the dinner meeting 
of Phi Beta Kappa members on Saturday evening. 
The release further describes the program as follows: 


On the morning of the inauguration day, delegates and 
visitors will have an opportunity to see Marietta College 
at work. Library, laboratories, and campus will show 
exhibits in aeronautics, geology, petroleum engineering, 
botany, art, and sports. The library will display the 
famous Charles Goddard Slack collection of French nota- 
bles of the past three centuries, the Samuel Hildreth col- 
lection of letters and historical documents of Marietta 
and Ohio, and the Ohio Company documents. . . 


ADVANCES MADE IN NURSING EDUCATION 
DURING THE WAR 


INCREASED recognition during the war of the need 
of nurses and good professional standards in the 
nursing profession led the government to appropriate 
$176,422,295 for nursing education in the four years 
ended June 30, 1945, according to a report published 
in the September number of the American Journal of 
Nursing. In all fields of nursing education there 
were appreciable gains despite the heavy demands on 
the profession made by both the war and civilian 
agencies. 

During 1944—45 alone, 12,321 graduate nurses took post- 
graduate courses. These included 3,498 who enrolled for 
courses in teaching and administration in schools of nurs- 
ing... . Despite the existence of a great number of un- 
filled teaching positions, general interest in better educa- 
tional standards in the nursing profession is shown by the 
fact that, whereas in 1940 only 76 schools offered under- 
graduate programs leading to a bachelor’s degree as well 
as a diploma in nursing, 138 schools now offer such pro- 
grams. Between 1941 and 1945, the enrollment in schools 
of nursing increased from 87,588 to 126,576. . . . Over 
20,000 more new students were admitted to schools of 
nursing this year [1944-45] than in 1941. 

In 1934, only a few schools . . . admitted Negro stu- 
dents as well as white. In 1941, there were 29 schools 
admitting Negroes on either a segregated or a mixed 
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basis, and by 1943 this figure had jumped to 46. At 
present, 64 schools, out of approximately 1,300 in the 
country, are open on one basis or the other to qualified 
Negro students. 


THE RESEARCH CORPORATION’S FIVE- 
YEAR PROGRAM OF POSTWAR COL- 
LEGIATE RESEARCH 


THE Research Corporation, 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, a nonprofit organization “devoted to 
advancing research and technology by use of revenue 
from inventions assigned to it by public-spirited in- 
ventors,” announced under date of October 9 that it 
has available $2,500,000 to be used in grants to per- 
sons wishing to do research or teaching in science. 
In announcing the plan, Joseph W. Barker, dean of 
the faculty of engineering, Columbia University, and 
acting president of the corporation, said: 


Preference in making these grants will be given, other 
factors being equal, to smaller institutions and those of 
more limited financial’ resources for research. The five- 
year program will result in 100 to 200 grants of $2,500 
to $5,000 each year in order that talented young scien- 
tists, engaged for the most part in war research in uni- 
form or as civilians, will be able to undertake at univer- 
sities and colleges research of peacetime importance in 
pure science, especially chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
and engineering. 

Grants will be made to institutions at which the scien- 
tists will work and teach. The funds allotted will be 
available for the purchase of needed equipment and for 
employment of assistants either as Fellows or otherwise. 
Awards will be based primarily upon the demonstrated 
ability of the men who will conduct the researches and 
contribute to the teaching program of the school. The 
grants are made possible by the fact that during the war 
years research programs that would normally be sup- 
ported by Research Corporation grants have been laid 
aside in order to free men and facilities for war research. 


The first grants will be made within a few weeks 
by a special committee of which Dr. Barker is the 
head. Other members are: Thomas H. Chilton, di- 
rector of engineering, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company (Wilmington, Del.) ; William D. Coolidge, 
x-ray consultant, General Electric Company (Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.); Timothy E. Shea, manufacturing engi- 
neer, Western Electric Company; Lloyd P. Smith, 
associate research director, Radio Corporation of 
America (Princeton, N. J.); Colonel Stafford -L. 
Warren, professor of medicine, University of Roches- 
ter (N. Y.); and Robert R. Williams, inventor of the 
synthesis of vitamin B, and co-ordinator of Research 
Corporation. 


THE OXNAM-LIEBMAN SCHOLARSHIP AT 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

A airt of $5,000 to establish a permanent fund for 

financing scholarships to bear the names of a Metho- 
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dist bishop and a Jewish rabbi has been made ty 
Boston University by Joseph F. Ford, head of Ford 
Manufacturing, Incorporated. Income from the ‘ 
manent fund, which will be known as the “Clary and 
Joseph F. Ford Fund,” is to be used for Scholarshipg 
at the university’s School of Theology “for the study 
and development of better interracial understayj 
ing.” In making the announcement, Daniel L, \{ 
president of the university, said: 


arsh, 


The scholarships shall bear the name of, and be knoy, 
as, the ‘‘Oxnam-Liebman Scholarships,’’ in honor 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam and Rabbi Joshua Loth Lie. 
man. The money is given by a Jew to Boston University 
to establish a scholarship in the School of Theology, and 
the scholarship to bear the twofold titles of a Methodig 
bishop and a Jewish rabbi. 


In a letter to President Marsh, Mr. Ford wrote: 


. .. The scholarships are to be awarded annually to » 
outstanding student, or students, at the school .. . daiy 
ing to specialize in Semities, social ethics, philosophy of 
religion, or philosophy of literature. The Oxnam-Lieh- 
man scholar, or scholars, shall be elected by the faculty 
of the school . . . from candidates recommended by pr. 
fessors identified or concerned with the subjects aforesaid 


The name of the student to receive the first scholar 
ship will be announced at an early date. 


SOME WARTIME SUMMER SESSIONS IN 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS WILL 
CONTINUE 


Firty eastern boys’ schools this year operated sum- 
mer sessions for their own and outside students, x- 
cording to an announcement made, September 23, by 
the Secondary Education Board, a national associa 
tion of independent schools. Of 36 boys’ schools that 
replied to a questionnaire, 31 reported that their sum 
mer sessions were a part of a wartime-acceleration 
program which has enabled the boys to complete ther 
secondary education and be admitted to college before 
entering the armed service. These 31 summer sessiots 
had a total enrollment of 2,211 boys, of whom 25 pe 
cent were seeking to graduate before their 18th birt 
days. 

One school reported that its accelerated progral 
had allowed about 80 per cent of its seniors to gral 
ate ahead of time each year during the war; while 
19 schools stated that between 20 and 50 per cetl, 
and 11 schools that between one and 16 per cent, ! 
their graduating classes had received diplomas early. 

Twenty-three of 31 schools which now have accel 
erated programs will not continue acceleration after 
Selective Service ends, unless compulsory military 
training should make it necessary. Four schools are 
undecided, and only four plan to retain their preseai 
year-round schedules. 
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Half of the 36 schools answering the questionnaire 
reported that they will continue to operate summer 
gessions, a8 they have in the past, not for purposes 
of acceleration but in order to provide an opportunity 
for boys to make up deficiencies in their courses, to 
arn to work hard on a concentrated program of 
study, and to enjoy the benefits of well-planned recre- 
ational and health-building programs. In 1946, one 
{assachusetts school will offer a summer refresher 
course for veterans. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR GI’S 
IN EUROPE 


A recent Army release reads as follows: 


Throughout England, Seotland, and France, civilian 
schools have already opened to soldier students. At the 
Sorbonne, two-week and two-month courses in French 


language, culture, and civilization are in progress. Stu- 
dents interested in agriculture are enrolled at the Insti- 
tut National d’Agronomique, while the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts has enrolled artists and sculptors who gave up their 
profession for the duration. At Besancon University in 
southern France, watchmaking is included in a curriculum 


largely comprised of liberal-arts subjects. A typical voca- 
tional school now operating in Paris is the Ecole Jandeau, 
which has opened to an allotted quota of WACS and GI’s., 
Here a cosmetology course covers haireutting, waving, 
dyeing, styling, permanent waving, facials, and manicures. 
A diploma will be awarded to qualified students at the 
end of the eight-week period. Other civilian agencies will 
soon open in Switzerland and Belgium, while the number 
in the United Kingdom will be enlarged. 

Army medical-corps officers are already at work in 
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Paris, engaged principally in neurology, psychiatry, gyne- 
cology, and obstetrics, with French civilians as their pa- 
tients. ...A similar program is being carried out in the 
United Kingdom where Army doctors are studying meth- 
ods of English surgeons. 

Both academic and vocational training is being offered 
at the unit schools operating at 800 installations in 
Europe. Over 179 courses are offered. . . . A bomber 
group in England has named its unit school ‘‘ The Picken- 
ham College of Practical Knowledge.’’ In Germany, a 
unit school is known as ‘‘Teach U.’’ Here, unit ‘‘pro- 
fessors’’ find trade and business courses the most popular 
among their students, with auto mechanics, electricity, 
blueprint reading, shop mathematics, and business sub- 
jects following closely. French and German have proved 
the most popular language courses. 

Further educational opportunities are offered through 
the ‘‘on-the-job-training’’ program, conducted along prac- 
tical lines under technical supervision. .. . 

USAFI, which was organized in November, 1943, has 
enrolled more than 130,000 students since its inception. 
In addition to the correspondence and _ self-teaching 
courses, arrangements are also made for students to ob- 
tain credits at specified colleges and universities through- 
out the United States. In July, an increase of 170-per- 
cent enrollment over last February was noted, and branch 
offices in France and England were opened to provide 
materials more quickly to the troops. 

Participation in the program, which is under the direc- 
tion of Brigadier General Paul W. Thompson in the Euro- 
pean Theater, is purely voluntary on the part of the stu- 
dent. Those who elect to study are given a choice of the 
wide variety of courses, and the general curriculum was 
composed after a poll by the Research Branch of the 
Theater I and E Division among troops in the theater. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Horace Mann Bono, former president, Fort Val- 
ley (Ga.) State College, assumed the presidency of 
Lincoln University (Pa.), October 8, succeeding Wal- 
ter L. Wright, who asked to be retired several years 
ago but was persuaded to remain for the duration of 
the war. Dr. Bond is the first Negro to hold the 
presidency, 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL VERNE C. FrYKLUND, former 
associate professor of industrial education, University 
of Minnesota, whose assignment to a teaching commis- 
sion at Fort Knox was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
cieTY, March 28, 1942, has been named president, 
Stout Institute (Menonomie, Wis.), to succeed Burton 
E. Nelson, whose resignation was reported in these 
columns, August 4. 

EulzaseTH Fappis was recently appointed prin- 


‘ipal, Kindergarten Training College (Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia), 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. CLIFFORD HOopGIN, a vet- 
eran of World War I and World War II, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Illinois State Train- 
ing School for Boys near St. Charles and its branch 
at Sheridan. 


Pau H. Buck, dean of the faculty of arts and sci- 
ences and chairman of the Committee on General 
Edueation, Harvard University, has been appointed 
to the newly created post of provost of the university. 
Dr. Buck will also serve as dean in an ex-officio 
capacity. 

Sister CECILIA MANNION has been appointed dean 
of the College of St. Catherine (St. Paul, Minn.) to 
sueceed Sister Antonine O’Brien, who has been named 
assistant provincial for the St. Paul Province of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. Sister Eucha- 
rista Galvin, president of the college (1937-43) and 
head of the department of history (since 1943), has 
been appointed provincial superior. Sister Antonius 
has succeeded Sister Eucharista. 
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Sister Mary AvreE iA, O.P., professor of French, 
Rosary College (River Forest, Ill.), has succeeded 
Sister Mary George, O.P., as dean. Sister Mary 
George has been appointed acting chairman of the 
department of French. 


EvuGeENeE R. Fair was recently appointed dean, Col- 
lege of Education, Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity (Carbondale). 


KENNETH G. KELLEY, whose appointment as acting 
dean, College of Music, Boston University, was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, June 2, has been 
named to the deanship. 


GeorGE §. Beery, professor of administration and 
director of student personnel, State Teachers College 
(Whitewater, Wis.), assumed the duties of the newly 
created post, dean of students, Drake University (Des 
Moines, lowa), September 24. 


JAMES ANDERSON FRASER assumed his duties as 
dean of education and registrar, Ferris Institute (Big 
Rapids, Mich.), at the beginning of the academic 
year. 


CoLONEL ORIN F. Crow, who has been stationed for 
three years at Second Army Headquarters, Fort Jack- 
son, has returned to the deanship, School of Educa- 
tion, University of South Carolina, relieving Ellison 
M. Smith, chairman of the department of elementary 
education, who has been serving as acting dean. 


Roy MELVIN GREEN, professor of civil engineering 
and assistant dean, College of Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, succeeded O. J. Ferguson as dean, 
July 1, when the latter, having passed the retirement 
age, withdrew from his administrative duties. Dr. 
Ferguson retains his post as chairman of the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering. 


JOHN FRANK BartTLett, professor of chemistry, 
Marshall College (Huntington 1, W. Va.), has sue- 
ceeded Elsworth Vachel Bowers, retired, as associate 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences. Other appoint- 
ments include: Hugh P. Lynch, director and ¢o-ordi- 
nator of distributive education and associate professor 
of retail marketing; Edward Silver Maclin, whose 
resignation from the presidency of West Virginia In- 
stitute of Technology (Montgomery), was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, September 1, co-ordinator of 
engineering; and Ralph M. Edeburn, assistant pro- 
fessor of zoology. 


MitpreD Kine, formerly food director, Omaha 
(Nebr.) YMCA cafeteria, assumed the post of di- 
rector of food services, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity (Normal), October 8. 


James G. Woopsurn, professor of hydraulic engi- 
neering, University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
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executive secretary of the campus Planning gy, 
mittee to serve on a part-time basis until November 
1 and on a full-time basis thereafter. Marie |, Carns 
has been named acting professor of physical eye, 
tion for women; Blanche M. Trilling, professor 
physical education for women, will be on leaye of 
absence during the second semester prior to her y,, 
tirement at the close of the academic year. Willian 
H. Anderson, a practicing lawyer of Madison, yh 
has served as a member of the residence staff of the 
department of economics, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Extension Division to conduct forums in 
the state and to teach extension classes in cities wher 
economics is part of the sophomore curriculum, (tt 
A. Mortensen, associate professor of anatomy, has 
been promoted to a full professorship. 


Laurance F. SHarrer, former professor of yyy. 
chology, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts. 
burgh), who was recently relieved from active duty 
as lieutenant colonel and chief of the psychological 
division, AAF Personnel Distribution Command 
Headquarters, has been appointed head of the newly 
established guidance department, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Donald E. Super, whose ap. 
pointment as associate professor of education was 
reported in ScHOooL AND Society, April 21, will as- 
sist in the training of men and women for the in. 
creasingly growing field of guidance and vocational 
adjustment. Esther Lloyd-Jones, supervisor of the 
guidance laboratory, and Harry D. Kitson, professor 
of education in immediate charge of courses in voca- 
tional counseling, will continue their services in the 
expanded and unified work of the department. 


D. Euton Trues.oop, former professor of philoso- 
phy, Guilford College (N. C.), has been appointed 
professor of philosophy and head of the department, 
Earlham (Ind.) College, and will assume his duties 
in the fall of 1946. Theodore W. Sprague, tutor 
the division of sociology, Harvard University, has 
sueceeded Kurt H. Wolff as assistant professor 0 
sociology. Dr. Wolff has accepted a post at the Ohio 
State University. 


OpaL DeLANcey and Dean Lona, members of the 
staff of the department of business administration, 
Evansville (Ind.) College, have been appointed ¢i- 
rectors of a training program recently initiated to 
give instruction in salesmanship, principles, and tech- 
niques pertaining to stores, followed by observation 
and individual consultation and coneluding with or 
ganization and administration of personnel. The plat 
is “the first of its kind in any college,” in so far 4 
the college is informed. 


ARNOLD J. ZURCHER, whose retirement as director, 
Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, New York Uni- 
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arsity, Was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 
), has been appointed head of the newly established 
sstitute of Publie Affairs and Regional Studies of the 
niversity. The institute will present courses on the 
atic and Middle European areas. The history and 
viture of the world is to be studied on a regional 


‘ther than a national basis. 


RegivaLD LANSING CooK, professor of American 
erature, Middlebury (Vt.) College, was appointed 
rector of the Bread Loaf School of English, one 
the seven summer schools of the college, October 14. 


Exvest J. RawSON, associate professor of indus- 
ia] arts, Nebraska State Teachers College (Peru), 
came head of courses in industrial arts, October 1, 
hen the program was Offered for the first time at 
rthem Montana College (Havre). 


Mevvin S. Monson, former superintendent of 
hols, Chebanse (Ill.), has been chosen to organize 
| administer a new personnel office at Carthage 






.) College. 

Vatpa EICHHOLTZ, whose appointment as instructor 
foods and nutrition, University of Nebraska, was 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 21, has been 
pointed head of the department of home economics, 
llsdale (Mich. ) College. 


Tue following changes in staff have been announced 
Mills College (Oakland, Calif.) : Arlene Van Der- 
ei has been appointed director of occupational 
trapy; Carolyn Blain McKee, director of public 
ns, combining the office of publicity, formerly 
ied by Hazel Pedlar Faulkner, and the office of 
the directorship of Monique 
hmitz Ledue; Muriel Stoner, assistant professor of 
ue economies; to instruetorships, Bing-Chung Ling 
sychology and Chinese), Claire Falkenstein (art), 
he Brasted (health, physical education, and recrea- 
t), Pauline Steiner (German), and Edith Wiener 
tice); and Mrs. Darius Milhaud, lecturer in 
uch. The status of the following has been 
iged: Helen Blasdale, assistant librarian and in- 
hector in bibliography, to assistant librarian and 
istant professor of bibliography; Marian Van Tuyl 
ipbell, from assistant professor of dance to lee- 
tin dance; Hilary Stanton Jones, added title, 
d resident, Graduate House; Eleanor Lauer, from 
tucor to assistant professor of dance; Jean Mac- 
; Irom instruetor to assistant professor of 
th, physical edueation, and recreation and assist- 
“ean of students; Otto J. Maenchen, from asso- 
* professor of oriental studies to professor of 
‘ry and of the history of art; Ilse Schulz, from 
ing instructor in erafts to instructor in textile 
} and Patricia Whitaker, from assistant resident 
Ped resident, Ethel Moore Hall; the Reverend 


ali 
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George P. Hadley has been given the added title of 
associate chaplain. 


WILLIAM GELLERMANN, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of sociology, Skidmore College (Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.), was reported in ScHoot anv So- 
ciETY, November 25, 1944, has been appointed head 
of the department of sociology, American Interna- 
tional College (Springfield, Mass.). 


AN announcement of the following promotions at 
Case School of Applied Science was sent to ScHOOL 
AND Society under date of October 1: to professor- 
ships, Orley E. Brown (mathematics), Samuel H. 
Maron (physical chemistry), and Clark O. Miller 
(chemical engineering); to associate professorships, 
Eugene C. Crittenden and Leonard O. Olsen (phys- 
ies), Stanton L. Davis (history), Lewis R. Lowe 
(English), Charles C. Torrance (mathematics), and 
William von Fischer (chemistry); and to an assist- 
ant professorship, Paul E. Guenther (mathematics). 


Maurice W. ARMSTRONG has succeeded Harvey R. 
Carter as professor of history, Ursinus College (Col- 
legeville, Pa.). 


Lucite C. Cox was recently appointed professor 
of home economics, Greensboro (N. C.) College. 


H. T. Morss, director of the General College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has sent the following announce- 
ment of appointments to SCHOOL AND SOcIETY: 
George H. McCune, whose appointment as associate 
historical specialist, Office of Chief of Engineers, 
War Department, was reported in these columns, 
July 17, 1943, has been named associate professor 
of social studies; Evelyn Determan, lecturer in retail- 
ing; Leon Reisman, instructor in literature and writ- 
ing; and George A. Pierson, on leave from his post 
as associate professor and associate director, Bureau 
of Student Counsel, University of Utah, to teach 
courses in vocational orientation and participate in 
the counseling program. 


In recognition of the increased emphasis on foreign 
languages in the postwar world and of the place of 
Latin in a liberal education, Northwestern State Col- 
lege of Louisiana (Natchitoches), has appointed Jonah 
W. D. Skiles, formerly professor of Greek and Latin, 
Westminster College (Fulton, Mo.), associate pro- 
fessor of Latin to reinstate instruction in Latin, which 
has not been offered for four years. Dr. Skiles will 
also give a course in beginning German, which has not 
been offered in many years, as well as a special class 
for members of the staff. 


Wiu1aM I, Parner, former head of the depart- 
ment of education and psychology, Shurtleff College 
(Alton, Ill.), has been appointed assistant professor 
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of education, College of Education, University of 
Akron. 


Epwin E. Hays, senior instructor, School of Medi- 
cine, St. Louis University, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of biochemistry, College of Medicine, 
University of Vermont, to replace Paul Fenton, who 
is working with George R. Cowgill, professor of nutri- 
tion, School of Medicine, Yale University. 


Rosert M. Ewinc was recently appointed assistant 
professor of journalism, Ohio Wesleyan University 
(Delaware). 


JAMES I, WATTERS, a member of the research staff 
of the University of Chicago, who worked on prob- 
lems connected with atomic energy, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of chemistry, University 
of Kentucky. 


ELLEN Harvey has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical education, Texas State 
College for Women (Denton). 


EverEeTT J. Kircuer, of the department of edu- 
eation, the Ohio State University, left for Egypt the 
week of October 10 to serve as an instructor in edu- 
cational philosophy for the next nine months in the 
Institute of Graduate Education, University of Cairo. 
Dr. Kircher’s invitation follows that extended to Boyd 
H. Bode, professor emeritus of education, as reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, September 16, 1944. Dr. 
Bode returned to the United States last spring. Kab- 
bani Dey, dean of the institute, is contemplating a 
visit to the Ohio State University for the coming 
spring quarter. 


JUELS ALEXANDER KArRLIN, acting instructor in his- 
tory, University of Washington (Seattle), has been 
appointed instructor in history, Montana State Uni- 
versity. 

Eurnor L. GersTLE has been appointed instructor 
in vocational commerce, University of Wyoming. 


Anna Louise DuNnHAM was recently appointed in- 
structor in zoology, Smith College. 


JANINA M. CzAJKOWSKI, whose appointment as in- 
structor in home economiecs,. University of New Hamp- 
shire, was reported in ScHoot AND Society, October 
7, 1944, has been named instructor in nutrition, Hood 
College (Frederick, Md.) ; Robert E. Covell has been 
appointed instructor in history. 


Rupo.tF Bretz, video director for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, has been appointed to the staff 
of City College (New York) to give an informational 
course in television in the Institute of Film Tech- 
niques. This is a new course, open only to advanced 
students in the institute. The institute is under the 
direction of Hans Richter, a film producer-director. 
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Lea HALPERN, a well-known ceramist of The Neth 
erlands, has been appointed to the staff of the Uni 
versity of New Hampshire. 
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ELEANORE ADAM has been appointed instructor ; 
clothing and design, Simmons College (Boston) 


C. Harotp Kiva, former associate professor g 
public speaking, Colgate University (Hamilton, ) 
Y.), has been appointed director of personnel for { 
pilot-training program of the J. B. Riddle Ayia; 
Company in Sao Paulo (Brazil). 
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Harotp H. Titus, Maria Theresa Barney profagjimmnold e 
of philosophy, and Edward A. Wright, director 
drama, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), hay 
been granted leaves of absence for the first semesig 
for study in New York City. These are the § 
subbatical leaves to be granted since the beginniy 
of the war. 
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Carrot D. Cuark, professor of sociology, Univ 
sity of Kansas, has been granted a leave of absen 
for the academic year to serve as research associa 
in human relations, Harvard University. 
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Water A. Wirticn, chief, Bureau of Visual } 
struction, C. J. Anderson, dean, School of Edueati 
and John Guy Fowlkes, professor of edueation, 
of the University of Wisconsin, are the editors of 
new monthly journal, See and Hear, the first nuwh 
of which was published in September. Addres 
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specifically to the field of audio-visual education, am 
emphasizes the need of consideration in the budg los ve 
of the schools of provisions for equipment essential i. leadi 
the use of this modern technique. The journal hia sor of 
subscription price of $3.00 and will appear nine tii... , 
during the year. Subscriptions may be sent to E. at C 
Hale and Company, Eau Claire (Wis.). nouaces 
Hupson D. Waker, treasurer, American Fed fe 
=imvl 


ation of Arts, has sueceeded Agnes Rindge as prt 
dent of the federation. Dr. Rindge has returned 
her duties as chairman of the department of ! 
Vassar College. 


e could 


Wituiam L. Nicwowas, dean of men and dired 
of teacher placement, State Teachers College (Ke 
ney, Nebr.), has been appointed supervisor 0! @! 


. , Ov th 
Division of Oceupational Information and Guida ¥ 


es. blumes 
in the Nebraska State Department of Public lui ' te 
tion. btement 


Recent Deaths Ms, ‘Th 

Henry FRANKLIN CuTLER, former headma - IS n 
Mount Hermon (Mass.) School, died, October 5 author 
the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Cutler had sé a aut] 
the school as a teacher (1886-87) and as headuus : . 





(1890-1932). He had also taught languages (! 
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g)) in the Pennsylvania State Normal School (West 


Chester). 

\arcaret BarcLAY WILSON, professor emeritus of 
pysiology and hygiene, Hunter College (New York 
ity), died, October 8. Dr. Wilson, who was eighty- 
yo years old at the time of her death, had served the 
ollege as tutor (1887-93), instructor in physiology 
904), associate professor of natural sciences 
0), and professor of physiology and hygiene 
1910- 3), She was eredited with the inauguration 
f the first course on the chemistry of food, house- 
old economies, and textiles at the college. 
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Tue REVEREND GEORGE WALTER Fiske, professor 
meritus of practical theology and religious educa- 
ion, Graduate School, Oberlin (Ohio) College, died, 
ctober 10, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. 
iske had served the college in the professorship 
1907-37) and as acting dean (1908-21, 1928). In 
937-38, he was an exchange professor at the Amer- 


on University of Beirut (Lebanon). 


pert LYLE SPENCER, dean emeritus, School of 
ngineering, University of Delaware, died, October 
), at the age of fifty-eight years. Dean Spencer had 
rved the deanship and a professorship of engineer- 
n¢ from 1928 until his retirement in September be- 
use of ill health. 





JouNy DyYNELEY PRINCE, professor emeritus of East 
uropean languages, Columbia University, suecumbed 
a heart ailment, October 11, at the age of seventy- 
even years. Dr. Prinee, who was considered one of 
¢ leading linguists of the world, had served as pro- 
esor of Semitic languages (1892-1902) and dean, 

luate School (1895-1902), New York University, 
Columbia University as professor of Semitic 
nguages (1902-15), professor of Slavonic languages 
1915-21), and professor of East European languages 
His facility in languages was such that 
tcould make a witty after-dinner speech in Russian, 


921-37), 


Shorter Dapers. 
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Serbian, Danish, Swedish, French, Italian, Hungarian, 
Gypsy, or Turkish. He had a working knowledge of 
Czech, Polish, Bulgarian, Slovene, Slovak, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, and at one time broadeast to Iceland 
in the Icelandic tongue. Dr. Prince served as United 
States Minister to Denmark (1921-26) and to Yugo- 
slavia (1926-33). 


Other Items 

MuzaFerR SHERIF, head of the department of psy- 
chology, University of Ankara (Turkey), who is 
spending two years in the United States doing ad- 
vaneed study, with headquarters at Princeton Uni- 
versity, recently visited Raymond H. Wheeler, head 
of the department of psychology, University of Kan- 
sas. Dr. Sherif “investigated Dr. Wheeler’s experi- 
ments in climate and human behavior and a project 
being carried on by Albert Voth, a member of the 
staff of the Kansas State Hospital, Topeka.” 


Prizes “for human pedigrees” have been created at 
the University of Minnesota by the Dight Institute 
of Human Heredity and will be awarded annually to 
members of the Junior Minnesota Academy of Sci- 
ence who do the best job of collecting a family his- 
tory of some inherited trait in their own or some other 
family. A first prize of $25 and several of $10 will 
be awarded each year, according to Clarence P. Oliver, 
director of the institute. The first award was made 
in late August to Joan Brick, science student in St. 
Cloud (Minn.) Technical High School, whose study 
dealt with congenitally missing incisor teeth. These 
permanent teeth fail to develop in more than two per 
cent of all persons. The main purpose of the insti- 
tute in sponsoring the competition is to acquaint 
young people with the importance, as well as some 
of the methods, of studying family history, “both for 
the purpose of determining the chance they have of 
developing a hereditary condition and the probability 
of producing a child with that trait if they marry 
into another family.” 














ACITIZEN FACES THE RACE PROBLEM 

Os the title page of one of the earliest printed 
‘umes may be read the naive declaration, “Given by 
f, simple person, William Caxton.” A similar 
Hlement might well precede the following observa- 
ls. They are given with humility because the 
Miter is not an expert, but with earnestness because 
F author is a responsible citizen, and because com- 
ent authorities are frequently so singularly loath 
offer advice or guidance on the delicate question 

Interracial antagonisms. 


Too often concern with “pure science,” even among 
the social scientists, relegates programs of ameliora- 
tion to demagogues. But possibly more dangerous 
than the refusal to engage in an attempted solution 
is a tendency to cireumvent the issue by invalid pro- 
cedures. An illustration is the linguistie fallacy, 
which eliminates the difficulty by definition. 

Anthropologists and biochemists agree that one 
cannot isolate a single specific, indisputable, mental, 
emotional, or physiological trait which unerringly 
differentiates races; therefore, by implication, there 
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is no such thing as race, and accordingly the race 
problem is an illusion. Meanwhile millions of indi- 
viduals entertain this illusion, and their expressions 
of antagonism grow more violent. Truth is not nearly 
so strong a motivation as opinion. There were no 
witches in New England, but the unfortunate victims 
of fanatical persecution were none the less martyred. 
“We live by faith,” but we kill by prejudice. “Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for,” but prejudice 
is the substance of things feared; and one is as real 
and as dynamic as the other. The fact of intergroup 
antipathy exists, and cannot be exorcised by ingenious 
syllogisms. 

Sharply contrasting with the linguistic solution is 
the unwholesome sentimental approach. Its advocate 
resuscitates the concept of the noble savage, endowed 
with all primitive virtues and sullied by no sophisti- 
cated vices. Specific recommendations include a 
program by which members of the majority group 
deliberately cultivaté the acquaintance of individuals 
of another group—even, as the supreme gesture of 
self-righteous snobbery, “invite a Negro to dinner”! 
Such a pose is pernicious because it is forced and in- 
sincere, and it shouid prove as offensive to the Negro 
as to the Caucasian. An intelligent Negro would be 
as unwilling to be cultivated because of his pigment 
as to be rejected for it; and, again crediting him 
with reasonable perspicacity, one may assume that he 
ean detect the fear behind the sham and recognize 
the crude attempts at fraternization as either con- 
descension of assumed superiority or conciliation for 
self-preservation. 

If then the naive realist must rush in where spe- 
cialists fear to tread, he should seek the corrective 
of rationalism before subscribing to sentimental for- 
mulas. He will not idealize the minority group as 
charitable saints who suffer long and are kind. An 
honest pragmatic policy will admit the existence of 
differences, whether superficial or fundamental, real 
or fictitious, which prevent general physiological and 
social assimilation. Such a policy is based on two 
simple premises: the Negro is a human individual; 
and the Negro is an American citizen. It will refuse 
longer to tolerate conditions which violate his dignity 
as a person or infringe upon his rights as a citizen. 
It will initiate a program of reform and rehabilita- 
tion by abolishing immediately in law, and as rapidly 
as possible in fact, all arbitrary economic, social, and 
political discriminations. It will seek to improve 
the economic status of the Negro in order to provide 
him with material security and independence. It 
will alleviate present distress by what special sub- 
sidies may be necessary, while inculeating the desire 
for higher standards of living, health, and education. 
Having assured the Negro of legal equality and eco- 
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nomic autonomy, it will allow him the Privilege ij 
accords others of regulating his social life ang per. 
sonal associations in accordance with his choice ang 
with existing social conventions. When hamper 
legal restrictions are eradicated, the selection of a 
spouse or a dinner guest may be left to taste, hoy. 
ever irrational or capricious. 

When these principles have been defined by law, 
instilled by education, and established through habit, 
the social historian may duly observe and reepj 
whether there has been physiological and social amg). 
gamation, or the preservation of distinct cultural ang 
biological elements. Meanwhile, whether in diversity 
or uniformity, the simple persons whose lives are most 
closely affected must continue in patient anonynity 
to work toward the ultimate goal of constructive 
harmonious unity. 

Like all social problems in a democracy, the foc 
points are school and society, the active agents ay 
the simple citizens, and the means is education. (f 
all the simple persons, none are simpler than the tw 
lowest terms of the educational equation—pupil and 
teacher; pupils who live and learn, and occasionally 
bite and scratch, but who conceal potentialities be. 
neath their polychromatie exteriors; potentialities 
which are to the teacher his challenge, his opportunity, 
his reason for existence. 

LuRLINE V. Simpson 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE 


A BASIS FOR TRUE RECONSTRUCTION 


WE older folk, especially those of us who are 
engaged in education, often wonder what our young 
people really are thinking, how much of the oli 
values and the old spirit has been lost in our times 
what new values and new spirit may be coming upo 


us. 
Here is a part of the answer, supplied by a ds 
cussion-group of 25 high-school-age boys and git 
at a conference on postwar reconstruction, and di 
gested from the notes of their discussion leader with 
but little rephrasing. It is, in some ways, 4 % 
markable answer: not because these youngsters weré 
thinking, but because they were thinking so solidly 
not because they saw so clearly the problems whic 
confront us, but because they saw them from ™ 
conservative a point of view and would meet them 
with so wholly constructive an approach. 
“Reconstruction” was their general theme, 4 


in order that they might avoid “going off in th 


e she teR 
blue,” they choose race relations as a specific cent 


for reference, because it was an area of needed 
reconstruction which involved all of them and W% 
so to speak, “at their doorstep.” 
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por0BER 20, 1945 
These are their conclusions : 
The Common Denominator. The areas in which 
reconstruction must take place are interdependent; 


is js not a group of separate needs we must face, 


but one need manifesting itself in various forms. 
Race prejudice, for example, is not a separate entity; 
it is part and parcel of a vastly greater pattern, a 


pattern whieh involves other prejudices against 
le and groups, social and economic exploita- 
undemocratic procedures in education, “sharp 
eals’ in business, and so on almost ad infinitum. 
The one common element in all parts of this pattern, 
and the central element which holds all parts to- 
gether, is the place where our work must begin. 

No part of the pattern can be reconstructed effec- 
tively without reconstructing the whole. No recon- 
struction can be made effectively until we ourselves 
have been “reconstructed,” for that central element 
to which we have referred is our own way of life, 
based on fear. 

Understanding versus Instinct. All these un- 
wholesome areas and all the conditions which give 
rise to both war and economic dislocation are a result 
of our inability to meet people as people (rather 
than as black people vs. white people, poor people 
rs, rich people, labor vs. capital), and our inability 
o identify our own welfare with that of our fellows. 

These two inabilities are not due to lack of in- 
tellectual understanding, or to lack of good inten- 
tion, or to failure to recognize and condemn our own 
eror. Understanding, good intention, and recogni- 
tion have been ours for generations. 

They are a result of fear. We have said that it 
is eonomie fear which paralyzes our hands: fear 
that real changes would bring about a lowered stand- 
ard of living, upset our entire economy, and pull us 
all down to the level of the lowest of our under- 

We have said that it is social 
fear which has bound us: fear that our children 
would be degraded by improper associations and 
stamped with the familiar patterns of “Hell’s Kit- 
chen” and “Shantytown.” 

Actually, analysis shows that this fear, like all 
fear, is a thing-in-itself. These social and economic 
“bases” are reasoned into the situation only after 
fear comes, to justify ourselves to ourselves. We 
have known for decades that the patterns of “Hell’s 
Kitchen” and “Shantytown” are indigenous to the 
“elal-eeonomie eonditions, not to the people; that 
the standard of living goes up and not down when 
welal-eeonomie opportunity creates new apprecia- 
tions and new markets; that there are no significant 
differences among racial and national groups except 
those which environment and experience have created. 
But that knowledge has not changed our fear or our 


privileged groups. 
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rationalizing in the slightest degree, nor is there any 
reason to assume it will change them now that peace 
has come. 

This fear of those who are not of our own caste, 
social-economic level, and nationality is conditioned 
into us from earliest childhood, and reinforced by 
both school and community. It is an automatic 
reflex, an emotional response, not subject to the con- 
trol of reason and not capable of being removed by 
our reason as such. In the social psychologist’s sense 
of the word, it has become an instinct, and this 
instinct is equally strong in all groups—persecuting 
and persecuted alike. 

A Divided Society. For all our fine words, we 
must recognize that we ourselves are divided into 
four groups: those who want to be reconditioned for 
the loss of such fear and for genuine reconstruction; 
those who want to preserve the status quo ante, feel- 
ing honestly that these conditions of social, economic, 
racial, and national inequality are desirable and 
should be crystallized into fixed patterns which cannot 
be broken; those whose intellectual reasoning wants 
to change these conditions, but whose emotional and 
“real” selves want to preserve the status quo, much 
as the sufferer from a phobia wants to lose his ab- 
normal fear and yet struggles to preserve it at all 
costs; those few who are intellectually and emotion- 
ally indifferent to the whole question. 

A Practicable Program. For the first step to 
effective reconstruction, whether our personal concern 
lie in the area of race-relations or in any other area, 
is an individual matter. It is learning to deal with 
all men as ourselves, not intellectually or emotionally, 
but behavioristically, in all our relations. We must 
learn, through habitual action patterns in our schools 
and our community living, to prize the welfare of 
other individuals above our own welfare, others’ need 
above our own need, thus establishing a dynamic 
society of reciprocal interests. 

We must also learn to “share suffering,” knowing 
that we can understand only the pain we ourselves 
have endured and that effective democracy can consist 
only of sharing, never of condescension or “stooping 
to uplift.” 

Our education and our society must fit us to “be- 
come all things to all men” in our patterns of think- 
ing: black to the black, white to the white, under- 
privileged to the exploited. This we must do in 
reality, from within, not in a hypocritical “play 
acting,” not in a spirit that would change our good 
fortune into another man’s weakness, but in a spirit 
which, by identification, can change him to our 
strength. In a word, through our schools and com- 
munity living, we must become ecasteless in a caste- 
conscious world. 
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A NEW RURAL-SERVICE PROJECT IN 
WEST CHINA 
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operating only one year, he 
ing a rural-service project in 
The project bears the 
tesearch and Service Station.” 
the first year’s work im this center, 
Liao under date of July 4, 1944, has 
country. The following para- 
summary of this report. 
by the project consists of one dis- 
county in which Ch’eng-tu, the 
Szechwan, is located. The 
Ch’iao (bridge) and lies 
rthwest of the city in the midst 
gion largely devoted to rice culture. 
square kilometers and the pop 
,000, grouped in 2,035 families. Of 


thelr own 


‘ 
a 


asocis 
church 

arket town. 

two univer- 

ime work 

s recruited 

tion, for part-time Maite and part- 

‘Sine was in iidienee during the 
During the academic year, becau 

ies, he could spend only three days 
the center. The work was focu 
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the com: 


ling, sympathy, 


Jet 
aete 
bservatit 


e types of service to be inaugurated. After 
f preparation the following service pro}- 
i z = v 


wi 
over the sprin t] on when 
expenses see( ili ‘ama im- 


publication, called Farme 
ation about improved ways of 
ne and home economics, about the 
ues, and world affairs. 
an-milk eae preparing and distributing at 
ce soy-bean milk to improve nutrition especially 


mmer school, which enrolled 85 boys and girls, in 
from six to 25 years, organized in six grades, teach- 
Chinese, English, mathematics, history, geography, 


5. A kindergarten for young children. 
6. A continuation school, conducted during t 
semester. 
A circulating library. Some 500 books, mostly con 


tr 


tributed by interested persons and institutions, besides an 


educational poster series, were 


information, and 

brothers or sons had been drafted 
9. Recreation 

recreation to enlive 

especially, at 

worth-while 


gambling. 
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university students while in residence 
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rather than leaders) 
field « of research the work was done chiefly 

by the six aes udents. Studies and reports 

prepared by them included a on local geography 

and history, on nee 

tions, on the relation of 

practices of old-style C 

people’s relations with them, on teashops as social 

centers, on local cultural changes, and on the preva- 

lence and influence of secret societies. 

The first year’s work was much restricted by finan- 
cial limitations, by changes due to ever-varying cur- 
rency inflation, and by difficulties of travel between 
the university and the rural center. The present 
academic year will doubtless witness larger and better 
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